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ABSTRACT 

The desired choice patterns of friendship, 
leadership, and classroom workship of children attending a 
desegregated/ integrated elementary urban school were determined. 
Utilizing quota sampling, 159 children were examined on a 
three-choice, six-criteria, non-ranked sociometric test, children 
were not asked to make rejections, cliques and isolates/rejects were 
examined as to their ethnic makeup. Ethnic self -preference was 
examined, and the relationships between children's sociometric 
position of workship questions and achievement were investigated. 
White, black and Asian children did not appear to have been 
influenced by ethnic grouping in friendship, leadership and workship 
choices. A preponderance of ethnic self -preference was not evident in 
any of the questions. Comparisons between workship choices and 
achievement did not appear significant except in the case of white 
isolate children who were found to have achievement scores six months 
above ^rade level. Patterns of friendship, leadership, and workship 
choices were found to be dependent on sex, although open classrooms 
had more cross- sex choosing than standard classrooms. (Author) 
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'jr->.;liv.d Iri ond3]u [> Tvit tcr n:; . Desired friendship dt. corns 
aro ut:'io; ;nj.r'7a t7pc7rac:ion'il .ly by 'Th'^ clioices Uic ciiild ina/.o:; for tho 
.st£rie:..on t : ' 5 i f could b'» throe ct>ior cliildrcn in this class, I 
v:ouid :;e ; the Liircee chilcrci] J v;ould like to sit wiLh in class/' 

Do s i r o d i a d c r r; hip ' i 1 1 o r n s v Desired leadership patterns are 
6c\:eY'r:T:\^^c} oporaTronally Ly the "choices the child makes for the 
s tatcM'-'iTs : in an election for thrc-e class officei-s 1 would vote for; 
"in an election lor tliree leain captains , I would vote fori 

Desired wo rk patterns . Desired v7ork patterns are deterniined 
operationally Ly L:ie choices the cliild makes for the state»?ents: 
'^the three children I would' like to \-Jor'K witJi on a class proj ec t'; "if I 
needed help v/ixh school v/ork, the three cliildren I v;ould like to help ne 

Etiinie f. ?'Oup > Etlinic gi'^oup is defined as a numbei** of persons 
v/ith a coinmon physical trait (e.g.., s3cin color) which sets them 
apart from ouhers. In that this researclier does not believe in The 
concept of racial groups , the tern* ethnic group is uiilised in lieu 
of a b.^-tter ten?.. Ethnic group is sometimes defined as a nuTtbcr 
of persons wirli a eor.moi: c^ultural licrirage* This may may nor ha 
true V7ith the groups exa^nined in this study. 

In'c er^.rat ion . Integration is defined as the Tjarticipatcry social 
interaction ot ethnic groups once desegregation has been achie^/eJ. 

C ne n c i as s r o o m . The term "oDen classroom" v;as applied ro anv 
classrcon; v;hich the school adrni ristrators ^e3t had a higli degree 
of studcint interaction; interacti^'c patterns v;hich are not trad^ticnal 
to che standard classrooi?.. 

Standard classro om. Tlie term standard classroom v;as applied to 
any classroom v/iiieh the school administrators felt did not have a 
high degree of student interaction; interactive patterns v;hich are 
not charactex'^istic of the open classi"*oom. 



III. THE ENVIRONHEIITAL SETTING 

The school is located v/ithin a large urban city comprised of 
many different ethnic groups; a city where its school system has 
been plagued v/ith tlie probJ em of "dc facto" school segregation 
resulting from segregated housing patterns. This school is located 
within a Complex r>^" 13 primary (K-3) and intermediate (U-6) schools, 
V7hich was desegregated- one year before the United States District Coui-^t 
ordetx-^d cit:ywide desegregation for the city's elementary schools. 
The Complex was created as a model for future complexes in the city; 
complexes v/hich evolved one year after under the court mandate for 
desegregation . 

T)ie school is housed in an old rectangular-floored class- 
i^oom building filled uo its capacity * with students and temporarily 
housed kindcTi^arten classes brought in ^rom another school wliic]) 
is in thc^ proc-ss of reruodel i ng . . The schoo] consists of 23 classes; 
(excl\uling tno temporarily housed kindex^^artcns ) : 
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In tiio Fall of 197:!, the school obtained ci new adiriinistrat ion , tho 
leadership of v;hich> iias been con-.Tirted to the in t:-3gration of students. 
To demons Lrate the 5;incerity of the schools efforts, one need only 
to exarrJ nc the recently devoiloped C3ub Activities Pro?,rani fcderc'illy 
funded under Emergency School Assistance Frograr;i (ESAP). The intent 
of the progra:.. (Mayeda, 1972 ) vjar- ; 

...to establish special interest clubs for /the7 
ent i.re student body vji th the participation of 
the entire staff, parents, and conmunity busi- 
nesses based on the premise that in order to es- 
tabDisli successful desegregation, children need 
to get together on a coi-'irnon interest level tha'c 
cuts across ethnic lines and to develop an a- 
v;areness about themselves and their backgrounds 
and 7/espect for others' talents and abilities 
...It was noted that there were ethnic group pre- 
ferences in certain activities. The /etlinicZ 
composition of each club v;as charted for tl/e 
fnrst activ:ity period. VJhere tliet'e was radi- 
cal ethnic group imbalance in a particular club, 
an effort to find out V7hy and what could be 
done about the situation was begun. It vjas 
found that often ic was just a matter of word- 
ing or eniphasis. 

A continual analyses is made each semester by the district to 
ascertain that the elementary schools fit the State guidelines for 
judging ethnic balance. Before desegregation (Fall 1970) the ^ 
school exceeded State guidelines in the percentage of the Black ethnic 
category.* After the Fall 1970 implementation of desegregar ion , 
the schoo] was within the State guidelines for judging ethnic 
balance. 

VJith regard to desegregation and ethnic group counts vjithin 
classes, it v;as found upon examination of the Fall 1971 class 
lists, that only 30% of the classes met the State guidelines for 
judging ethnic balance. In almost all cases the 70% imbalance reflected 
an Asian overpopulation averaging an excess of three students per class. 
It should be pointed out, liowevcr, that this was never a stated goal; 
State gui delmes v/ere only applicable to the total school population. 
Thus f. school, but not classes, may be desegregated. 

In l^he quota ^amp".l(y u^u^d for Llris st^ujy (balanced by classroom 
onvironmont ^ grade level, ccx and ethnic dcrsignation of tcacher,s), 
the numJ^e-*-^ in each oHunQ group for each classroom did not differ 
sir»n j f 1 can I ly . Tliv> ^.orcoiitage of children in eac]i ethnic grour; of 
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the r<ciiTp]e albO did not differ significantly fix^in the total school 
ethnic population. 

TV REVIEW OF THL LITERATURE 

The need to belor;^ and be riccepted has been discus- sed most 
effectively by Maslov; (195^)5 v/no lists fulfillment of this need 
as basic to beccming a sclf-cictual i zed person. Thcso needs, hcv/everj 
cannot be satisfied direct j.y and are dependent upon the positive 
reactions of other^s. Several investifrations have emphasized ':he 
importance of social acceptability in the classroom (rioreno^ 193U; 
Gronlund, 1956; northv;ay, 1952 ). 

Dorojaiye (1969) attempted to determine the patterns of friend- 
sliip and leadership choices of 8-13 year oJds in a Liixed ethnic 
school and examined echnic self-pref erv'^nces of 2 02 v;).ite, 77 Blacl; and 
33 mixed children. He also attern pted to investigate the lelaticnship 
betv^^cn a subject's sociomdtric sta^cus and the socia^l -pscyhol cgy en- 
vironment. iMis results revealed that friendship choices v/ere 
dependent on sex, bur leadershij) choices were independent of sex. 
He learned tiiat subjects chose friends of tlieir own etjinic group and 
that no significant differences existed be-cv;een ethnic groups in 
motivation for choosing friendships. 

Older studies (Moreno, 19 3U) and Crisv;ell (19 39) have shown 
cleavages betvjeen B]ac}; and v;hite children in segregated communities. 
Such cleavage does not exist in recent studies in cities \vhere 
integration has l)een in effect. Raths and Schv/eilcart (19M6) studied 
the socioiaetric scores of fifth and sixth grade students. The 
results indie ated acceptance of eacli gr^oup by tl-eir ^.embers and by ever 
other ethnic group. Gronlund (195G) noted similar results v/ith fourtli 
grade clas srooms . 

Sociometric instrunients were administered to Riverside children 
(Riverside, 1971) over a five year period v;ith data recorded by 
class distribution (sex and ethnic group). Data was analyzed by ethnic 
group choosings, but results of this study were not eivailable at the 
time of this vjriting. 

V. PURPOSE 

The purpvose of tnis study was threefold: 

a) to determine the ethnic composition (integrated, segregated, 
etc.) of the cHques and isolates/rejects; 

b) to dctcrpiine the self-[>ref erence ratio ol ethnic gr^oups ; and 

c ) to deteriT.i ne if obtained reciprocal clioo sings deviated from 
the expected for each ethnic group. 



Three criteria levels v;ore establtr>hcd . » ^- vz-^.s decided 
that these levels were not reached that affirmative ac^cicn. 
would be necessary: 

a) fifty percent 051 more of the cliques should be in- 
tegrated, ai^d the obtained count for isolates/rejects 

• should not deviate more than 10^ points from the 
expecced for any one ethnic group; 

b) no ethnic group should have a significant index 
of seif^-p reference ; 

c; and the obtained number of reciprocal choosings should 
not deviate by 10% difference points or more from the 
expected for any etlmic gi'oup 



VI. rROOEDURE 

Ins trument 

One of the most v;idely-used methods of analyzing peer 
relationships is that of sociometry. Sociometry is a method 
of discovering and analyzing patterns of choosings v;iv.hln 
a group setting. 

It has been found that teachers overrate the status of 
certain students vjho may be outstanding in leadership roles, 
but are not well-lLked by their peers. Teachers are also 
inclined to overrate students viho are regarded favorably by 
teacher expectai^ions , out the overrated students are net regarded 
favorably by other students. Teachers also *:end to underrate 
the choice-status of studeni;s who do not adapt v/ell to the 
academic climate. By using a sociometric instrument ^ one can 
counteract for observer bias in rating student preferences. 

Content . The instrument v;as a three choice, non-ranked 
sociometric test with six criteria examining desii-ed friendship, 
leadership, and work patterns; friendship: 1) If I could be 
three other children in this class, I would be; 2) Ihe three 
children I would like to sit with in class are. Leadership: 

1) In an election for three class officers I would vote for; 

2) In an election for three team captains, I would vote for. 
Work patterns: 1) Th:.- three children I would like to work 

with on a class project are; 2) If I needed help with school work 
the three children 1 would like to help me are. 

Classroom rejects were not requested. Therefore, without 
negative choices, Lt is .Impossible to distinguish between class 
memb ers who are rejected and those who are isolated by their 
peers. Three nominations v;ere used in order to show cliques 
and other sub formations in the group; less than three is too 
limiting, more than three does not increase the efficiency of 
the data. 



Validit y, Gronlund (1959) and Gage (I963) show in a 
summary of sociometric research that Hociome\.ric elections have 
been found to possess considerable concurrent validity; that 
is, sociometric el(}ct;ion.s correlate highly v;ith the sane 
dimensions measured on other group and individual personality 
type tests. In terms of longitudinal validation, or predicT:ive 
valiaj ty studies. Moulton, Blake and FruchT:er (1955) foui'd tha^ 
socioii.otric type choices are more predictive for a variety of 
later criteria than nearly any othei predictors. Kuhlen and 
Collistor (1952) follcyed a group of sixth and ninth graders 
through high school and reported that graduates had higher 
sociometric status than dropouts. Barclay (1956) follo\;ed up 
950 junior high school students to their senior year and x'ound 
that 6h% of the i::ale dropouts had been in the cell of Icvrest 
social desirabj.lity computed on the basis of teacher ana peer 
ratings and of the female dropouts had been in the lcv:es-t 
cell . Kennedy ( I969 ) found that sociometric ratings cor.oined 
v/ith teacher ratings predicted referrals to elementary counselors 
and mental health clinic sources, Sociometric ins truii?..:::/S ccnt^ain 
face valditiy in that the sociometric evaluation is a direct 
measure of the kind of behavior under investigation. 

Re li ability . Lind aey and Borgatta (195^) utilizing an 
index method found the instrument to possess high reliability. 
Gronlund (1959), utilizing split-half reliability, found 
correlations of .5^ to .86 for elementary subjects. Kerr 
(195/4) and Gronlund (1959) , u?^nng alternate form.s appr'^-aches 
for reJ lability, found similar high correlation coefficients. 
Moulton, Blake and Fruchter (1955) summarizing 27 reliacility 
studies found a high consistency in sociometric choices over a 
week (.90). This same evidence was found by Barclay (196^) 
summarizing eight reliability studies on 800 subjects. 

Design 

S ample . The instrum.ent v/as administered to a quota sample 
of urban desegregated/integrated intermediate classes (^, 5, 
and 6th grades). The sample was balanced for grades, ethnic and 
sex designation of teachers, and classroom environment 
(open vs. standard classrooms). 

Administration . Each question was read aloud by the 
administrator to compensate for various reading abilities. A 
list of names of all the children in the class with an assigned 
number was distributed. Children needed to only write the 
num.bers of their choices; not the actual name. Students were 
requested to put their name on their test booklet. 

Analysis ^ 

Socjograph. Sociometi'ic research employs two kinds of formats 
for visual analysis ^ the sociograph and sociogram. The 
picto3»i'a3 form of the sociogram is difficult to construct and 
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Tl)e procedure for analys.i.s of such data is presently beinp 
programjiied for coinpuicr use. More information can be obtaLn-?d 



is not subject to mathematical analysis. In this study the socio- 
graph .'t s used in that it coiMbincs t.he quantitative features of 
the niar-rix table with the graphic features of the sociogram. 
'i'hesc kinds of ir.aT:rix ana3ysis approaches liave been used by 
Bonney and Fessenden (19i>'3)> Forsy-.h and Katz (19^i6), Clark (1952^ 
1961), Lueoke (19'3^0, Luce cind Ferxw (19^9), and Festinger (19'i9) 
who used matrix algebra. Matrix an al.ysis is still in uhe process 
of development. It can handle more complex soc3 Oinetri c data 
than the soaioGi-a;n and it is subject to quantitative techniques. 
Machine tabulauion mei;hodo are described by Bcum and Crisv:ell 
(19^7) and Y\citz (19^-17) which diminish the time-consuming task 
of manipulating the matrix table. 

Tiie sociograph is a mai^rix arranged on graph paper. It is 
relatively sjmple to prepare j the only cornplicaition is in 
determining the sequence of nam.es to appear in the matrix. 
From the sociograph one can read the interactions of any 
individual^ or any subgrcuo at a glance. Table II is a sociograph 
of the nominatioriS su.brrJ.tted by a teacher's class. The X's indicate 
positive nominations v;itn the K's indicating recipi-ooal nominations. 
If one reads across the rows he finds the nom.inaticns received 
by individuals. Along the first row, for example, iu appears that 
Keith received nominations from, Sammy, l^enneth, Kenry , Raymond, 
Ted, Edgar;, Prank, Calvin and GiTibert. In that the symbol 
H indicates a muuual or reciprocated nomination, all of Keith's 
choices are reciprocated. 

The diagonal marks off the spaces wiiich would otxie>n-/ise 
represent each individual's choice of h:mself. VJhether reading 
down or across the sociograph, the diagonal line indicates the 
position of the individual whose row or coluiiin is under consider- 
ation. Any nominations marked in a line at right angles to the 
diagonal and equidistant from it on both sides of the diagonal 
are mutual or reciprocated. 

Besides the diagonal line, there are other lines on the 
graph-\;hich mark off special re ctang les . The rectangles 
enclose interactions of subgroups. The rectangles through which 
the diagonal passes are the subgroups within the total group. 
For exctmple, in this class, there is an ingroup of four students. 
These four are woven together by their mutual nominations. They 
do not choose any other members in the class. The ingroup is partia 
Integrated in that no Blacks are chosen by* its members. The group 
is segregated by sex. 

Following the ingroup in the interaction pattern, de- 
finitely separated from the ingroup, is Katherine's sub group. 
Here it is possible clearly to see the relation of this subgroup 
to the rest of the cl.iss. This group of girls is self-contained. 
They are below the ingroup in the pattern, yet they have acceptance 
among themselves ( a secoiid ingroup). 



Next In Ih^ pattern, arc four boys who choose each other 
(v/ith the exception of one), but also choose members in the 
aominont ^.^rouu . The fourth r^roup oonsir^ts of thiv^-e boy<j . 
Tv/o Mho choose each othe?% and tv;o \/ho chocir>e laer.ibers rro::i the 
domirrant ci'^^^^ • following these "fringcrf>" aj^e those :>tudonty 
v;ho are isolates oi* rejects. One i.soJate/re.ject boy is chosen by 
another. The attention of subgroups to groups above then is shov;n 
in the recrang les to the right of the diagonal. 

Several timer., in the pr'^ceding discussion t)ic expre:e:sions 
above, and belov/ have been used to indicate mora or less status. 
This meaning has been intentJonal- The subgrc ips jn tiie diagrani 
are in the order of status. This is "because of the v;ay tiie 
order of names in the matrix has been determined. The sequence 
of names Js in such order that the following ru]e is true: 
In a sociograph, the seuuoncc of names starts v;:ith the most choscr, 
person jn the group and proceeds in the order unat individuals are 
most chosen by those above them in the sequence. Those /.ho are 
not chosen from members above them are in the order zhoi: are 
most noticed from the isolates/rejects belov; them. Those v:ho 
are not chosen at all are.noo in any sequence. (For derailed 
computations concerning "the construction of the sociograph for 
non-ranked, non-rejected choices, one is referred to Krenkel 
(197?)). 

Sociographs vjere analyr^ed (g)*aphic analysis) for the total 
sample by dominant groups and secondary groups to doterir.ine if 
the groups v;ei*c integrated (any group v;ith at least 

one Asian child, oiie Black 'h?ld and one v.'hite child), partially 
integrated (any . group of children ethnically liinjied 
to, and consisting of, at least one white child and one Black child 
or any group, ethnically limited to and consisting of, 

at leasv, one white child and one Asian child, or any group ethnically 
limited to and consisting of at least one Asian child and one 
Black child), or segregated (any • group of children 

composed entirely of v/hj.tes, Blacks or Asjans). Isolates/rejec'ts 
were also examined by ethnic group composition. 

Self-preferenc e > For the meas^irement of group self-preference/ 
a double-ratio method (ind^-:: analyb^s; Criswell, 19^6) v;as utili2:ed 
taking into consideration the expected distribution of choices 
determined on the basis of the numbers of persons in each ethnic 
group. Black, Asian and white choices for the total sample of 
each question were analyzed by counting the responses the group 
in consideration gave itself Lnd counting the responses that it 
did not give to itself. The expected ratio is calculated by the 
formula: 

a - 1 

n a " E 

"a^- being the num.ber of individuals nn the group under analysis, 
cind "n" the number oi* indivlduaDs in the population. 

The obtained ratio is calculated by the formula: 



"o" belnf, Die nuint^r of choicc^i r.orT!Dcrr> f;cive to their own Kvoup, 
arid ^'c" the nuinbor of choices that g^^^^W^ momb'^rs (;ave to ot::or 
{•;roi.'ps . 

The ncj f-prc foresee index is calculated by the formula : 




"0" bcjnc the obtained ratio ^ "E" being the expeci.ed ratio, 
and "Y" the self -preference index, 

A r»elf-j>i-eference index calculated for any croup v/ould, 5f 
greater than 1.00, indicate that the nie::ib*s;rs preferred themselves 
to the other c^oup involved. A value of less than 1.00 would don 
that the other group was prefei*i*ed. Abs-.;nce of preference v;ould 
appear in an index of (.00, or approximately 1.00. 

The size of the final index is not :i n itself an indication 
that preference is preser.t to a static ^icc.lly sif;nificant der;ree. 
Poi- this purpose, the deviation of the distribution of choicer 
from the expc-jcted distribution for the tdr/i sample was tested by 
chi-square n^ethods (statistical analysis). 

Pe^;iprGcals . The reciprocal choices for the total sample 
on each question were aji£Ly:^ed (r=5tatictioaj. analysis) by ethnic rr 
Reciprocal ch.oices ai-e those choices v:here individuals chose each 
other (they recipi-ocated) . Percentages were Ccilciilated as to 
what percent of the total reciprocals each possible corr.Mnation 
of ethnic pairs (B-B, W-W, A-A, ii-W, W-A) received for each 
question and were con:pared \;ith expected rercentagej based on 
probabilities. A criteria level of iO% or more diffex-ence points 
between expected and obtained values for each ethnic group was 
utili'/,ed for determining significant departures. 

The following formula was used for obtaining the expected 
percentage value foi* each possible combination of ethnic pairs 
(3X3), collapsing three ordered-^pair cells to aciiieve the six 
groupings: f 

(a)' N-1 j _ 



"a'' representing the number in the ethnJc grou:) doing the choosing 
"b'^ representing the number in the ethnic group chosen (b-1 if 
the chosen group was the same ot< that of the chooser), ''H" repres 
the total population, and "E" representing the expected percentag 
for the ethnic pair. 

VII. RESULTS 

Cliques ^ Iso lates/Reoeat.-> . Of the dominant cliques 
77% were integral- arid 23'^ w*^re partially integrated (composed 
of whi tcV/.sian interaction), llo segregation occurx*ed. 



Oj the i:-coi:c;ury c*: ;Uc.: f.^/ -cjo i :Vw';;:Nil.:a and 

coinpojcl or v;;:iuc/Ani-in interact .1 on aiid onJy a fev; rrcuys v.'.Uh 
v;h1tc/i31ack interaction. Sixteen pcrccr;t of the ol fc^uca wero 
sccrcnatcd with L-egr^c-ition r;curi\inR anorij; al.i thjvc ethnic 

'Conbininp boch cocoiidary and doni.lMint cliques , COC 

of al3 groups v;cre jnte/?;ratod Kith partla3Jy ini,ej;ratod . Only 
7% were segregated. Tpug the dai-a in^,^icai.vd that r.t Jea:it 30-; 
of the groups were ini;ograted, the criler.ia level for *:his stuJy. 

The most blarant set;reG^^-5-on v;as that of sex, althouf-h in the 
open classroo.ns :^ome sex crot^s-choosin,^^ \:\:rr made i>i that the clique 
were more encor.passinr; of the to'.al mc\nir;e!'r in tiic fJ ass rooms . 
The op{)ortun3ty for increas:ed interaction and^^lncreased oral co::*- 
inunicati on,both are knowii to increase iikinc behaviors (JOhnson 
aiid Bany , 1970) . 

Table III illustrates tiie percentace point dif fei-enc^^s botv:ooti 
expected and obtained percentages for ethnio group members 
desi (mated as a r:olatos/re jects • In that no percenta^je difference 
poJjits exceeded t!ie criteria level of 105:, the data failed to 
indicate thr.t any one ev:/inic group dominated in this category. 

tabu: III 

COMPARISON OF OBTAllJED J.SOLATKS/JiiUECTS 
W]Th' EXPKCTr:D liJOLA'j^KrVREJKCT:; IN 
PKRCEHTAGES FOR EACH ETH::iC GROUP (h'=3l8) 
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jj^^ljl^-C '^fou p ^^'^^- T{rorcr-^nce_^ Table lY rt ports tjie ethnic 
group self-prcfor-ence indices. Doviations of the distribution 
of choices from the expected di'?tribution were tested by chi- 
squaro methodi;. Significant preferences .ere indicated. The 
data inc^icTiicd that Blacik and Asian ethnic cr-oups obtained 
high self-preference scores. 



TABLE IV 
Si:i.F-PRSFi-:REHC'ji: IHDEXES FOR 
EACii KTHNIC GHCUP I'-QR EACH QUESTION 
AND liiDlCES OF iUCllIFlCANT PREFEREIJCES 
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Re oJ pr ocals . Table V reports the oblaincd and expected 
percentages "oi' I'ociprocals for each posGjble coiabiiiatioii of 
ethnic pairs foi*' ectCii cju^^Htion. So^^e gi'oups exceod-crd the criteria 
level of 10" .'-^^ "'^•.■ence . 

By examining percciitage poii/c differences for an ethnic 
pair, one can examine zhe ranK: for each question. For example^, 
oxandnine 53 ack-Diac!: pairs, one finds tiiat the question 
"team captains'' occupiers the hif:;hest rani: v;iT;h the follov/inr: 
questi ons following in descondinr order:, "c.l ass project , " 
"sit in cla:->s," "like to be," "class officers ''school 

TABLE V 
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oint di f:\^r.-nc:-j c'-:ual to, or jn e/cer^s of, 10 pomv: 



VIII. DISCUSSION 

It appeai^ed that the doiriinont and secondary cliques found 
in the sainple v;ere v:el3 integrated ethnicaJ ly (60?>). Those croups 
only partjalDy integrated (33w) v/ere usually not composed 
of v:hite/Black or Asian/;31ack interactions . Ethnic cegrocation 
occurred only 1% of the tin^e. The only blatant foi'^i of secrej^aticn 
v;as that of sex. 

Isolates/rejects did not deviate si{^nificantly from the exoccteu 
O „ values for each ethnic c^'oup , su.'^jr.est in^;; that some other var.iabJe 

l^C oth^r than ethnic moinboi^sl^.ip contributes to tlie i so.*late/ro jec t 

status in the classrooin. 



ViViei; ny.e^niv.xnz ^'^^^ self-pi^cferonci- indices it is riot.lcoab]e 
that both liltioK and Ar.ian3 lend to j i[jniflcant;ly prerci"- uheir ov/n 
ethnic irionioer:.- to otnoro in iho cla.v»si-oor.i. Black niembei^s posisCDsed 
the hi^;no:-.t ethnic croup r: vif-nref orenc-:? indexes with cla^3S pro.ioct 
choices rankinj^ the highesi: ..>i ethnic :;-o ?.f-proference and school 
v.-orlc choic.-'^fs the .l.ov;':^^r. ^ yez still Girjni ficantly lUgh. Vihite 
laeinberrj did not appear to iiave any significantly high or lo\: 
self-pref eronco j ndoxes . 

Obtained reciprocal choices deviated from the expected for 
al] ethnic pairr> except for v;niue-v;hi t:!; pairs. Black-v/hite and 
Blaolc-Asian pairs received lov; percentanes of reciprocal choices 
than expected, Asian-Asian and v;hite-Asian pairs received high 
percentages of recipx-ocai choices than expected. More reciprocal 
pairs v/erv3 recorded for 31acl:s on team captain choices v/ith one 
least amount for Blacks, occurring ofiochool v;ork choices. 'White- 
Asian reciprocals recorded inor^e pairs foj' school v;02\k choices wiohi 
the least nuniber of pairs for team captain choices . 



IX. SUM:-:ARY/R]vCOwr-;EMDATIOKS 

The purpose of this study v:as to assess the desired choj ce 
patterns of friendship, leadership, ana classroo.-i v;ork patte^^ns 
of children attendin-:: a deserre^ated/integrated" elemc^ntary uz^ban 
::>chGol. Utiilizing quota saiV:plin£, ciiildrer. -..ere examined on 
a three choice, six criteria, non-ranked socj ome'oi^ic test. 
Children v;ore not asked to r.ake rejections. T.-. .rr orioeria ^ 
levels v:e2^e established. It v;as decided thai if these levels 
v;ere not reached, affirnative action would be necessary: 

a) fifty percent or more of the cliques should be integrated, 
and the obtained couni; for isolates/rejects should not deviate 
significantly (exceed 10^ points) from the expected for each 
ethnic c"^^P> 

b) that no significant differences would exist among ethnic 
groups on ethnic self-preferences for the six questions; 

c) and that the obtained reciprocal choosings would not deviate 
significantly (exceed 10% points) from the expected for all 
ethnic groups on each question. 

Combining both second'r.ry and dominant cliques, 60p of all 
groups wei^e found integrated. Thirty-thi^ee percent were partially 
integrated with most interactions oomprj.sing white-Asian meTifoers . 
r>even {jercent of the cliques v/ere segregated, vjitlj segregation 
occuring an^ong all three ethnic groups (Black, Asian, white). 
Isolates/rejects did not deviate .significantly from the expected 
for each ethnic gi-oup . Both Black and Asian groups had significantly 
!jigh ethnic self-p}^oforenco choices on all of the sj x quesi.ions. 
Vtfhites did not possess any high or .lov: ethnic se I f-pi^d'er-ence indexes. 



High reciprocal difference t^ccres wore found for AoJr.n- 
AsifiP. pairs and v;hike--A3 1 an ethnic pairs. BJack-wiiite and ilack- 
Aoian etbnJc pairs roceivod a significantly low perceniage of 
reciprocal difference scores. 

It v/as recoinniended to the school that bv^hav:^ oral intei^actl o: 
in termo of dyadic reciprocal and coercive interactions should 
be initiated e;nd measured with psychometric Lnsi^runents in that 
ethn.io biaa seeMned to occur among vjhite~3iacl: and Asian-'Black 
interactiono . 

It v/as alr>o recommended that more focus be placed on persons 
who occupy uh • isolate/reject category. H.i ckse (1Q72) found " 
that lov/er chosen students after a Miiall group work experience 
of intensive interaction, picked In-group ineir/oers . and wei*e 
picked by high status gi-ouo mciiibers more frequently. It seeias 
possJble for lower chosen student groups, the "outsiders" to 
increase their social interaction sicil3s with oractic-j in 
appropriate learning settings such as intensive small groups and 
process-oriented lear'ning experiences . 

Finally, it v;as recommended that attent.ion be .placed on 
the sex segregation occurjng within the classi^oom- i^urther 
Investigation is needed to assess the effects of the open 
classroom in breaking down sex segregation. 
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YOUJ; K'AMi: 



YOUR ;nj.'^B?:ii 



In froiit of you is a lirt of ^»}] o^' INo leys iiwo. girlr. in 
your c:]^r.r. Vhore li^ ;x er iu :r\7ni of cacn P3C';ic 

look ^it 1.::C' I i L , ar.c Vr.' \:r:".c «.-;>'.;r. the h^-v of vhe ch:.lc 
you ciiooF.e i;i onsv.'.ji' to '^ cicli o: x):': quc-.l io:»n 

You !P<iy chi" C'F-o aryoTiC Ino rocn you wir.hv ir.cl'j;!ir«^ v: e 
pujdls \r.io , :\ c-:.:.jnt. !.ut do v,vz cr.coc-- v;jr ;j\.'ri nv.~:Lcv. As 
cvcryl;o::y :cc*l:r.c-s cbcui evciycnci cjsCj ihc.-r-? 

arc )iO ri^^l.t cr w.r^ cnswcrs/ 

A. The 3 chiicron T ;;auid ].il\e to work witri on r: class uro- 
iccl arc 



.Tf I coulc- he 3 "t'l^rr chi2d>"C*r in thii? clacn, I »;oul:! ^o 

T ii 



C. In an election for 3 elc-.s?. officr-rs, I vould veto for 

E 



LJ 

D. Tlie 3 cMuldren I '..-ould like to sit with in cla^s are 



J 



K. If T hc-odcd ho:ip .'ilh school work, \ho 3 ch.i]drcn I would 
like to iie3p ne cire 



r. ]n an olcclion for 3 team c-^pt.n'ns, I wouDd vote for 

□ □ fZ 
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